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AN AMERICAN COMPOSER 

By OLIN DOWNES 

LET me say at once, in discussing the significant accomplish- 
ment of a composer only now coming into his own, that 
by "American composer" I do not mean here an individual 
born or long resident in this country, who composes. I mean a 
composer whose music is essentially and distinctively American. 

Some will deny to this distinction the importance of a vital 
issue. They may fail to see in it an event of any particular impor- 
tance for the future of our national culture. The fact is, that in 
the past the words "American composer" have been associated 
with that which is provincial or jingoistic, and this is the last 
thing which a sincere and idealistic American desires to see 
represented in his art. He feels that an exceptional breadth 
rather than narrowness of horizon should be our characteristic, 
and that, in the meantime, there is only one kind of music in 
which the world is interested: good music, whatever its origins 
or causes may be. 

That is the answer usually flung at the man who ventures 
to suggest the desirability of a national school of composition. 
While excellent doctrine as far as it goes, it appears to me to 
ignore a fundamental issue, an issue which must be reckoned 
with in the consideration of any important art. That issue is 
farthest from anything connected with provincialism or local 
pride. For want of a better term I call it "racial consciousness." 

I can think of no masterpiece which fails to confess its racial 
as well as its personal origins. I cannot conceive of an artist 
being sincere and significantly creative unless he is a spokesman 
of his people as well as of himself. Therefore it appears to me 
that whatever his deficiencies, the American who is to write 
music significantly expressive of himself and his land must before 
all else be aware, to the root of his being, of the spirit of a young 
nation, and in composing look forward rather than backward to 
the glorious achievements of foreign masters. They did not come 
into their own by copying foreign models, and it is self-evident 
that neither can we. 

The composer, and, as it appears to me, practically the only 
American composer who does look forward, and who has struck, 
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at least partially and vitally, the fundamental racial note is 
Henry Franklin Belknap Gilbert, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Henry F. Gilbert was first introduced to an influential portion 
of the musical public when the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Max Fiedler conductor, played his "Comedy Overture on Negro 
Themes" in Boston on the 13th and 14th of April, 1911. This 
overture was immediately successful. It was performed later 
by Mr. Fiedler in other cities. It was played in Chicago and 
more than once by leading orchestras in New York, and it was 
performed by orchestras smaller than the representative bands 
of these centres in other cities of the United States. It also 
made its way to Russia, where it was performed at orchestral 
concerts in Odessa and Kiev, and was received cordially by press 
and public. 

Yet Mr. Fiedler had hesitated a long time before producing 
this work. In view of its indisputable success, and of Mr. Fiedler's 
admiration of the score, and to further point the moral to this 
tale, it is instructive to give his reason: Mr. Fiedler feared the 
effect on the audience of the first theme of the overture, because 
that theme was more than a little suggestive of "rag-time." 
True, the Boston Symphony audiences had listened times without 
number to such works as Chabrier's "Espana" with its masterly 
employment of popular Spanish dance tunes, and a dozen other 
well-known orchestral pieces based on popular melodies of France, 
Bohemia, Russia, the Orient, — melodies at least as obvious and 
inelegant as Gilbert's theme, — which had long held favor on sym- 
phony programmes. But a theme as well as a prophet is likely 
to go without honor in its own country, and Mr. Fiedler had his 
justifications for hesitating as he did. When the piece was played 
there were those who thought the opening "undignified," and 
stopped thinking at that place. A majority, however, were quick 
to respond to the youthful vigor, the racy humor, and the romantic 
nature quality of this new music. "The overture," said Phillip 
Hale in the Boston Herald of April 14th, 1911, "stirred the blood 
of the audience. All rejoiced in hearing a new voice, a voice 

with something to say and an original way of saying it 

The overture is distinctively, but not bumptiously, not apologet- 
ically, American." "Here at last," said H. T. Parker in the 
Boston Transcript of the same date, "is music of American folk- 
tunes that meets every musical test, except, perhaps, that of 
adroit instrumental coloring, that keeps the matter, the voice, 
and the spirit — the difficult item — of its origin; and that interests 
and stirs those that hear." 
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Following which, there was curiosity as to who Henry F. 
Gilbert might happen to be. It developed — and it is a commen- 
tary on the degree of curiosity that the American public displays 
toward its own composers — that Gilbert, who was then, with a 
number of important compositions to his credit, in his 44th 
year, had lived the greater part of his life, unknown to the big 
musical public, within five miles of the concert-hall. Some of 
his smaller piano pieces and songs had been performed now 
and then at public concerts. His spirited setting of the verses 
Stevenson used in Treasure Island, "Fifteen Men on a Dead 
Man's Chest," had been made popular by David Bispham. A set- 
ting for soprano and orchestra of "Salammbo's Invocation to 
Tanith," suggested by the scene in Flaubert's novel, had been 
played by the Russian Symphony Orchestra in 1907 in New 
York. That was about all. The programme book of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra furnished condensed biographical data, a list 
of Gilbert's compositions, and quoted from certain of his literary 
essays on the importance of folk-song as a source of material and 
suggestion for the composer. 

It might be asked, what more could be told? A man is born 
and he dies. Little else is known. As for what makes music 
come out of him, that is utterly beyond our ken. But as regards 
Gilbert's relation to the development of American music, this 
much is apparent : that he had very little musical education in 
his youth, and that he gained what he now has principally by 
self -instruction, and by wandering over a good deal of the country 
during his formative years, consorting with all kinds and classes 
of men, reading widely, and finding life even more adventurous 
and wonderful than his reading. George Moore says somewhere 
that we do not realize how like our destiny is to ourselves. It is 
probable that very little education according to the European 
musical standards necessarily preponderant in this country at 
this time was a condition essential to enable a young composer 
to break through the thick, hardening crust of Old- World tradi- 
tions, in his art. Gilbert is perhaps at a disadvantage to-day as 
regards fluency and easy mastery of his material, because of the 
early lack of routine instruction, but it is not a compensation 
to have written some living music, instinct with the breath of the 
land? 

As a boy Gilbert had lessons of the late George Henry Howard 
in harmony. He studied the violin with Emil Mollenhauer. In 
1889, when MacDowell came back to America after his European 
successes, Gilbert became his first American pupil in composition 
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and orchestration. He studied under MacDowell nearly three 
years. He had then to set out to find employment. While studying 
with MacDowell, he had made a living by playing the violin in 
theatres, for dances, and the like. He had realized the deadening 
results of such routine, and now decided to do anything save 
hack musical work to keep body and soul together, and compose 
when circumstances permitted. He became, in succeeding years, 
a real-estate agent; a foreman in a factory; a worker in music 
lithographing establishments; a collector of butterflies, with an 
Arab for companion, in Florida; a raiser of silk- worms, and several 
other things not necessary to enumerate in order to convince 
the reader of the variegated pattern of his career. The year 
1893 found Gilbert at the World's Fair, employed as a bread- 
and-pie cutter in a restaurant, and in free hours studying the 
flora and fauna of the Fair. He enriched his notebooks very 
considerably in this place by taking down the folk-songs of the 
Oriental peoples who pitched their tents on the Midway Plaisance. 
He discovered one day in the restaurant a Russian Prince — 
there seem to be a number in Russia — who was a friend of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and who, after recovering from his astonishment at 
the unconventional advances of the bread-and-pie cutter, was 
able to impart interesting information about this composer and 
other members of the "Neo-Russian" school, which was one of 
Gilbert's particular interests at that time. 

The music of the modern Russian and of Scandinavian and 
Bohemian composers who based their art on folk-song impressed 
Gilbert profoundly in those years, and exerted a permanent 
influence on his own artistic development. In 1894 he gave a 
series of concerts of modern Slavic music with the collaboration 
of Professor Josiah D. Whitney of Harvard University, in Cam- 
bridge. In 1895 Gilbert inherited a small sum of money, and, 
with a commission to purchase some modern scores in Europe, 
went to Paris, where he wisely spent more time in endeavoring to 
read French literature in the original than in the opera houses 
and music shops. He felt the need of a broadening culture even 
more than the need of counterpoint. An attack of typhoid 
made him helpless for months. He returned to America, but 
made a second visit to Paris in 1901, which was to be an im- 
portant turning point in his life. He had been excited by reports 
of the premQre of Charpentier's "Louise," a work having popular 
tendencies which bore on artistic theories he was then working 
out for himself, and he took to a cattle-boat to hear this opera. 
Hearing it, he was so stirred that he decided to devote the rest 
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of his life wholly to composition, whatever the obstacles or the 
cost. 

In 1902 Gilbert became closely associated with Arthur Far well 
and the group of young men whom Farwell in the course of his 
propaganda for American music had gathered about him. This 
association was valuable to Gilbert, as, indeed, association with 
the energy and idealism of Arthur Farwell was important for 
anyone engaged in those days in the pursuit of such a derided 
affair as American music. Early compositions of Gilbert's were 
published by Farwell's Wa-Wan press, and undoubtedly the sort 
of discussions to which all young men are addicted went on far 
into the nights, the principal subject being the present and future 
of a national musical art. There, arose, of course, the vexatious 
question of the use of folk-songs as a basis for American composi- 
tions. These young men had been impressed greatly by the 
same "nationalistic" composers who had previously attracted 
Gilbert, and also, no doubt, by the performances of Dvorak's 
"New World" symphony and MacDowell's "Indian Suite," com- 
positions derived from folk-songs of America. It was obvious 
that American folk-music could be used in symphonic composition. 
The questions were (1) how they were to be used, and (2) would 
they express the spirit of the American people in any case. Both 
questions have proven stumbling blocks in this country, and one 
shrinks from discussing them at length here. But again, it appears 
as if an important point had been ignored by a majority of the 
disputants. Let us acknowledge, as we must, that the majority 
of folk-melodies afloat in the American atmosphere are not melo- 
dies originated by the American people, but melodies of aboriginals, 
of imported primitive races such as the Negroes, and of European 
immigrants. People are in the habit of saying that these melodies 
cannot possibly express the American spirit. I think that in the 
last analysis they can. 

For if one examines the stock of folk-music of practically 
any country, it transpires that such music is by no means the 
undiluted production of races which have been on the soil from 
the beginning. Thus, the folk-music of Spain is in large part the 
music of the Moors, who invaded that country in the 8th century. 
Latin, Celtic and other racial currents are found strongly repre- 
sented in the folk-music of France. The folk-music of Russia, 
which has perhaps of all nations the richest store of folk-music, 
is the music literally of hundreds of racial stocks, some of them 
sprung from the land, but most of them immigrated to their 
present locality at some time more or less distant. Songs of the 
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North and the South, the East and the West, the Gentile and the 
Jew, make the sum and also the substance of Russian folk-music. 
The songs of one district are often sharply distinguished from the 
songs of another, and yet the great literature of Russian folk- 
song has characteristics which are unmistakably its own and rep- 
resentative collectively of the Russian people. 

Now in intermixture of racial elements it is probable that 
America stands nearer to Russia than to any other nation. 
We see the blending of musical elements from a hundred sources 
going forward here almost as rapidly as the blending of the 
different racial stocks. Our most prevalent popular idiom, for 
example, is "rag-time," the contribution of the Negro. In New 
Orleans, where French influences are in the ascendant, we have 
the graceful and exotic Creole folk-song. In the West, Spanish 
and Indian elements are strongly evident; and what is not less 
important is the fact that, as Gilbert proves in his excellent 
paper on Indian Music published in The North American Indian, 
there are Indian chants which unmistakably show the influence 
of the religious music of the whites. In the case of the Negro 
"spiritual" this same influence is of course very evident, mingling 
with the peculiarly sensuous and sometimes mystical expression 
of the black man. Who will say that these many folk-songs are 
not important for the future of American music? Or that they 
fail to express certain aspects of American consciousness and en- 
vironment? As for "rag-time," its wide acceptance by the people 
can only be accepted as proof that it finds an echo in their hearts. 
And what finds an echo in the hearts of the people I refuse to be- 
lieve to be wholly insincere, superficial or meretricious. "Rag- 
time" in its best estate is for me one of our most precious musical 
assets. It seems to me that the various folk-melodies which 
abound in this country must be considered as part and parcel of 
the music representative of the nation. 1 

But as for the manner of using these themes, it must be 
admitted that few Americans, save Gilbert, appear to have 
been very successful or sympathetic or personal — let alone "racial" 
— in their employment. 

Their first failure seems to have been this: that they ignored 
the patent fact of a folk-tune requiring a harmonization native 
to its own intervals and spirit. The harmonization of a Russian 
folk-tune cannot be characteristic of the tune and distinctive in 
its flavor if it is the harmonic conception of a composer, for 

1 The following paragraphs were, of course, written before Mr. Gilbert's article 
in the October, 1917, number of The Musical Quabterlt had appeared. — Ed. 
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instance, of the German school. Nor would the German be 
satisfied, presumably, with the harmonic conception of an Italian, 
if applied to a folk-melody of the Fatherland. And yet the 
majority of American composers, not excluding a number of 
Farwell's associates, have, when harmonizing folk-melodies of 
America, been as conventionally European as though they were 
confronting the harmony class at the blackboard in the Leipzig 
or Paris Conservatory. This was a place where Gilbert's sound 
common sense and thoughtfulness saved him from an initial 
pitfall. He had taught himself, in developing a folk- theme, to 
write down the harmony that the theme provoked in his imag- 
ination, and not the harmony that a professor had told him he 
heard. How many fine ears have been ruined by the conserva- 
tories, how many sensitive harmonic talents have been crushed 
out of existence by their doctrine — I refuse to distress myself 
by computing! 

But granted the usefulness and appositeness of melodies 
found in America as material for the American composer, and 
granted suitable harmony for these melodies, what then? You 
can lead a horse to water, but you cannot make him drink. You 
can contrive a new musical idiom, or one that has at least features 
of novelty, and if the soul is not behind the idiom, your American 
composer might as well be the god-child of Rheinberger of Munich. 
Gilbert came to the conclusion that a first step of one setting 
forth, like Diogenes with his lantern, to discover true American 
music, must be to listen with his ear to the ground, and try to 
discover not only the idiom but the soul of the people. Certainly 
one could not expect to encounter the spirit of American music in 
our opera houses or concert-halls, with their imported artists and 
programmes. Gilbert would go out, too, and listen, in the streets 
and the fields, in the theatres and department stores, for the thing 
that he hoped to capture and embody in his compositions. 

There were again some wandering years, full of picturesque 
incident, and Gilbert's note books of popular melodies swelled 
and increased in number. About 1903 he completed a composition 
which he called "Americanesque, " for full orchestra. It was based 
on three Negro minstrel tunes popular in the United States from 
about the '40's to the '80's — "Zip Coon," otherwise still popular 
as "Turkey in the Straw;" "Dearest May;" and "Rosa Lee" or 
"Don't be Foolish, Joe." A prefatory note in the score says that 
many scraps of folk-music are passing from mouth to mouth of 
the American people, and that "without inquiring too closely 
into their origin I have tried to bind together a few scraps into 
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an art-form very much after the manner of Edvard Grieg and 
the folk-music of Norway." This composition is of a somewhat 
experimental character and it smells to heaven of the crowd. 
A sort of rowdy, drunken dance rhythm precedes the rustling of 
"Zip Coon" in the double basses, and later this theme mounts 
and bursts out brilliantly from the full orchestra. The most 
interesting pages are those in which all three themes, after the 
statement of the second theme by the bass, rush along to the con- 
clusion, cheek by jowl, with ingenious counterpoint and spicy in- 
strumentation. This work has not as yet been adequately per- 
formed. Whether it will stand as a representative composition 
of the composer is debatable. What is more important is its 
vigorous spirit, its freshness of color, its tokens of a new musical 
individuality. 

The next important orchestral work was the "Comedy 
Overture on Negro Themes," already mentioned. This work 
was intended originally as the prelude to an operetta based on 
the "Uncle Remus" tales of Joel Chandler Harris. It was the 
intention of the composer "to base the music on motives from 
traditional Negro folk-lore." It is a pity that the operetta has 
not and apparently cannot be heard, for the music, of which the 
writer has seen the sketches, is delightfully simple, melodious, 
and fanciful. Uncle Remus is Raconteur and each of the animals 
has a witty and characteristic motive, such as the motive of 
Bre'r B'ar, as he rumbled "G'wine up, G'wine up," and that of 
Bre'r rabbit as he shakes his ears. But when the operetta had 
been completed it was found that Harris's heirs had granted 
rights of a stage work based on the Uncle Remus tales to another 
composer (whose work has not been heard from) and were unable 
or unwilling to extend the same rights to Gilbert. Happily, 
there was no copyright to interfere with the performance of the 
overture. It was re-orchestrated by Gilbert for large orchestra, 
in 1909, and given performances, thanks to Arthur Farwell, 
then supervisor of the programmes of the municipal concerts of 
New York, on the Mall, Franz Kaltenborn conducting, in the 
same year, and two other performances by the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, Modest Altschuler conductor at the Pittsburg Ex- 
position, prior to the Boston Symphony Orchestra performance 
in April, 1911. 

This overture is worthy of more than casual mention. It 
is characteristic in every measure of the composer and it is a 
substantial justification of his theories and practices. Gilbert is 
an enthusiastic believer in the possibilities of the development 
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by the modern composer of material derived from folk-melody, 
but he does not believe that the mere quoting of a folk-tune 
makes an original or significant composition. Unless the folk- 
melody calls forth the creative power and individuality of the 
composer the result will be without character or vitality. The 
folk-song is the material stored up for the individual artist by 
his people. He, as their spokesman, may by the potency of his 
individual genius expand and glorify this material, and thus, in 
Gilbert's own phrase, "raise the folk to new horizons of power 
and beauty." 

Those who analyze the thematic material of the Comedy 
Overture, then, will find that the thematic material as well as its 
development, appears as the very fabric of the composer's 
thought. The germs of the lusty opening theme are two four 
measure phrases in Charles Edward's book, "Bahama Songs and 
Stories," a publication of the American Folk-Lore Society. The 
second theme, a theme of melancholy and longing, a theme, as 
the composer justly remarked in an analytical sketch published 
in the Boston Symphony Programme Book, "unusually wild in 
character and withal of considerable nobility," is the only com- 
plete Negro melody employed, and is published in "Slave Songs 
of the United States," by W. F. Allen, and in other collections 
of Negro folk-songs. It carries a text beginning, "I'se g'wine to 
Alabammy, Oh." It was a favorite tune with the roustabouts 
on the Mississippi steamboats. The hilarious fugue which follows 
is made from a fragment of the Negro spiritual "Old Ship of Zion," 
as quoted by Jeannette Murphy in her "Southern Thoughts 
for Northern Thinkers." 

These are the original fragments. The enchained develop- 
ment of the themes, the continuity of the thought, the spontaneity 
and simplicity of the writing make them inseparable parts of 
the whole. The composition has perhaps some minor defects of 
expression, but they are defects of style, and never defects of 
thinking or of musical invention. There is an occasional awk- 
wardness — abruptness would be a better word — in turning corners. 
There are too few measures rather than too many — a rare fault 
in these days. But the very brevity and directness of expression 
make the more impressive the clearness and idiomatic quality 
of the writing, and throw into the bolder relief the vigor of the 
music and the romantic nature poetry which comes to the surface 
so beautifully in such instances as the lyrical second theme and 
the superb peroration of the fugue. The fugue itself is one of 
the most distinctive features of the composition. In its rhythmical 
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impulse born of the fragment of the Spiritual, its shrewd wit, its 
infectious laughter, it announces itself as a piece of craft which 
could have come from nowhere but America, and from no com- 
poser out of touch with at least one side of the temperament of 
his people. The conclusion is one of reckless hilarity, harking 
back to the initial theme. I have spoken of the objections to 
this theme made on the score of commonness and even vulgarity. 
It may be asked whether the puplic of any country, before its 
own culture is well established, appreciates the value of its 
own folk-lore. It is related that once a native of Tiflis entered 
an American concert-hall, and was surprised at the enthusiasm 
provoked by a performance of the gorgeous symphonic suite, 
"Scheherazade" of Bimsky-Korsakoff. "Why," he exclaimed, 
"that is the sort of thing we hear on the streets in Tiflis!" And 
so, when Tom Jones and Partridge went to the play, Partridge 
was enormously impressed by the struttings and bawlings of the 
actor who took the part of the King, while for Garrick as Hamlet 
he had no praise. Hamlet had only acted as Partridge or his 
companion would have acted in similar circumstances! 

Now, allowing for the "popular" character of one of the 
themes, which might be distasteful to some of "our best people," 
and any defects of workmanship discoverable in this composition, 
I ask any one who is acquainted with it, where there is another 
orchestral piece by an American which shows nearly as much 
vigor, color and raciness of accent? It is not necessary to decry 
the accomplishment of one man to exalt the accomplishment of 
another. We have in America many gifted composers, far more 
skilled in their art than Gilbert, who have made the most honorable 
records for themselves and whose important works out-number 
his in the proportion of ten to one. But without, I trust, showing 
superciliousness, without undervaluing the great and indispensable 
accomplishments of the men who have given status to music in 
America — where in all their pages is the living spark of a new 
art such as is plainly evident in the "Comedy Overture"? It is 
time that we should take stock and establish our own scale of 
values in estimating the native musical output. When we do, 
composers with real ideas will not wait as long as Gilbert has 
waited for recognition. 

In 1913 Gilbert was invited by Carl Stoeckel, under whose 
patronage the Music Festivals of the Litchfield County Choral 
Union of Connecticut have become such an important factor in 
the fostering of creative musical endeavor in this country, to 
compose an orchestral piece for performance at the Norfolk 
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Festival of that year. The work Gilbert produced had originally 
the title of "Shout," which was somewhat unnecessarily changed 
to "Negro Rhapsody." The "Shout" is the religious dance of 
the Negro, one of the survivals, doubtless, of ancient barbaric 
ceremonial, which often lasts through a night and culminates in 
scenes of frenzy. This composition also is based on Negro themes, 
the first a savage dance tune, strongly rhythmical, and the second 
one of the finest of the Negro Spirituals, "I'll hear the Trumpet 
Sound." The dance motive and that of the spiritual are alter- 
nately developed. Toward the last there is a passage, unparalleled 
in the knowledge of the writer in any other score, a curious grinding 
of harmonies, an incoherent shouting* Suddenly the orchestra 
snaps off on a dissonance, at the instant that the drums enter 
with a furious roll. This gradually dies down, and then over 
the muttering of the drums and sweeping arpeggii of the harp, 
the theme of the Spiritual is glorified. Speaking of this passage, 
in a foreword in the score, the composer said, "The barbaric 
falls away and the noble takes its place. For I have here tried 
to represent the spiritual vision toward which the negro gropes, 
a kernel of true aspiration toward which is somewhere concealed 
in all his wild shouting and striving." 

A fourth composition, on Negro, or rather Creole themes, 
and the biggest canvass the composer has yet prepared, is the 
symphonic poem "The Dance in the Place Congo." This work 
was suggested by George W. Cable's description of the dances 
the slaves used to hold in the old Place Congo in New Orleans 
of the 40's. Five Creole themes are employed. One of them is. 
the theme of the Bamboula, which Coleridge Taylor employed in 
his orchestral piece of that name, although in a manner very 
different from that of Gilbert. The introduction is gloomy and 
tragic. The principal theme, a sort of wild cry, is repeatedly 
proclaimed, with always increasing breadth and emphasis, by the 
orchestra. After a pause the Bamboula, a vulgar dance tune, 
with a lordly swing, is heard. There follows a lighter, wittier 
theme. After extended development of this material comes a 
nobly pathetic middle portion, in the manner of a love scene, 
and finally a conclusion that is weird and fantastic. The dance, 
at the height of its excitement, is interrupted by the booming 
of a great bell. This is the bell which rings the summons to 
"quarters," and the sleep that will preface another day of toil 
and weariness. There is a pause; a cry of despair; then a sound 
like the shuffling of feet, mournful echoes of themes previously 
heard, the establishment of a mood that is nocturnal and tragic, 
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and, with a sudden surprising harmonic turn, and a final reference 
to the theme of the opening, the end. This music has not been 
performed. It is a risky thing to reckon too definitely on the 
effect of a score only known by reading. But there are certain 
characteristics of the score which put it apart from the compo- 
sitions which precede it. The themes of the Creole have 
in themselves a certain tropical grace distinguishable from the 
themes of the Negro. They offer, of course, new harmonic sug- 
gestions of which the composer has availed himself. Is it too 
much to say their spirit seems to communicate to the music, 
in places, something of that quality which Nietzsche discovered 
in Carmen, something fatalistic, something hot, brutal, languorous, 
something " Mediterranean? " Certain passages, no doubt with in- 
tention, are baldly obvious and vulgar or grotesque, and in strong 
and crude contrast to the tenderness and the beautiful melodic line 
of the love scene. (Since the above paragraphs were written the 
composer has completed a scenario for the performance of his 
composition as a ballet by the Metropolitan Opera Company.) 

I have described a few of Gilbert's most representative 
compositions in some detail in order that the reader who is un- 
acquainted with his music may gain a general impression 
of his methods and of the romantic and imaginative quality 
which informs all of his work. He has also produced other impor- 
tant compositions which represent the widest departure in manner 
and spirit from the works suggested by Negro folk-lore. There 
is, for instance, the music which he composed as incidental to 
performances of Synge's "Riders to the Sea." As in writing the 
overture to the Uncle Remus stories he had identified the spirit 
and material of his composition with that of Negro folk-tales, so 
did he succeed, in a similar way, with the Prelude which he wrote 
for performances of Synge's drama by the Twentieth Century 
Club of Boston in 1904. It may be said here that this departure 
was not at all the result of a temporary impulse on the part of 
the composer. The literature of the so-called Celtic Renaissance 
had long possessed a peculiar fascination for him, and this was 
also the case with Irish folk-music, which I believe he still con- 
siders the richest and most beautiful folk-music in the world. 
At any rate, for the Prelude he used a fragment of an old Irish 
folk-tune, a theme of melancholy and ancestral quality, which he 
developed through the medium of a little theatre orchestra con- 
sisting of about eight pieces, including a piano. The piano arrange- 
ment of this Prelude takes up just three pages of manuscript 
copy, and it appears to me as a most sympathetic preparation for 
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Synge's drama in its brevity and its atmosphere, derived from a 
bit of folk-music as racial as the drama itself. It takes imagination 
and feeling to suggest in such a space the terror of the sea and 
the sadness of humans who have long known its power. Between 
the performance of "Riders to the Sea" and Dr. Hyde's "Twisting 
of the Rope" there was also played a suite of three pieces, based 
on old Irish airs, treated in a manner truly decorative and archaic. 

The prelude served ten years later as a kernel for a Pro- 
logue to "Riders to the Sea" for full modern orchestra. In it 
the germ is expanded, and the Prologue becomes an instrumental 
synopsis of the drama. There is "proud music of the storm", 
music of outcry and lamentation, and finally, modulating from a 
minor to a major key, a conclusion that speaks of the resignation 
of the old mother, who has lost her last son, and from whom the 
sea can take no more. This Prologue was performed under the 
composer's direction at the music festival of the MacDowell Me- 
morial Association, held at Peterboro, N. H., in Spetember, 1914. 

What impresses one here is not only the eloquence and 
the big dramatic sweep of the Prologue, but the fact that it is as 
fine and Celtic in its quality as the music on Negro folk-themes 
is sensual, humorous, or barbaric. Still another side of a mu- 
sical personality is revealed in Gilbert's music derived from 
Indian folk-melodies. Quite a number of pretty things have 
been done in this country with Indian chants and the like. I 
personally know of no composer who has been so successful as 
Gilbert in retaining the rugged and heroic quality of these melodies, 
and yet making them eloquent and artistic for civilized ears. The 
chants have suggested in their turn, a clean, austere coloring, not 
unsuggestive of Northern nature. The six "Indian Sketches " have 
not been performed, though they very decidedly invite a hearing. 



I conceive that there are three principal periods in the 
development of a national musical culture. First, the period 
which is necessarily one of imitation of well developed foreign 
models; second, the revolt against imitation, and the equally 
necessary cultivation of folk-melody, in order to formulate an 
authentic idiom and get back into touch with the spirit of the 
composer's people; third, the time when the spiritual consciousness 
of the people and the musical idioms transmuted developed from 
the original folk-songs, rather than the original material, are respon- 
sible for the highly specialized expression of a leading composer, 
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who remains a true prophet of his people. Wagner is such a 
composer; Debussy another. In the art of such composers as 
Chopin, Schumann, Moussorgsky, the actual presence of folk-song 
is more obvious. But all these composers are branches of great 
trees that grow from the soil. Gilbert appears to me as a pioneer 
of the revolt that prefaces the second stage in our musical devel- 
opment. The performance of the "Comedy Overture" appears 
to me as a more significant event than the performance of any 
other American composition which it has been my fortune to 
know. I think it is a sort of a milestone in the musical history of 
the country, not incomparable in its significance to the significance 
of the performance of Glinka's representative operas in Russia 
in the 30's. Of all contemporaneous American composers — I am 
perfectly well aware that the statement will seem extreme to a ma- 
jority of readers — I think that one finds in Gilbert's music, what- 
ever its clumsinesses or indiscretions, the truest passion of creation, 
the imperative need of expression because of ideas that will out. 
This music, as has been seen, is for the most part based on folk- 
themes and owes much to them. But it is not the physical pres- 
ence of folk-material in itself which constitutes the distinction of 
the music. Gilbert could say, with Whitman, that it was not the 
sounds, but their exquisite meanings, which moved him. Gilbert 
has in fact produced a series of works of extremely individual 
and romantic quality, musical fabrics, shot with richly colored 
strands of racial elements here moving forward, as he believes, 
to some remote and dazzling consummation. 

Acknowledge ineptitudes due to a lack of long routine training, 
on the one hand, and to the occasional vulgarisms, on the other, 
which, fortunately or otherwise, have their reflection in our 
popular music and our popular consciousness. Admit that this 
is by no means pure metal, but rough ore which has in it many 
elements, some of them precious, others not useful, in the highest 
sense, to the artist. It remains that we have here a kind of mu- 
sic which did not exist before, and which is nervous with qualities 
of the race. It is music of a youthful people; of the open air; 
of an adventurous spirit; invigoratingly free of the morbidness and 
sophistication of much modern art. It is not meant for the 
approval of stylists or specialists in the emotions, but — like all 
true music — for the men and women out in the great wide world. 
It appears as a forerunner, at least, of the kind of an art which 
America might well wish to develop from her inner consciousness. 
Because of its spirit, its youth, and its vision, it may well be called 
the art of an American composer. 



